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Abstraction  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  simplifica- 
tion of  natural  and  still-life  shapes  into  schematized  planes.  This  reduction 
emphasized  the  object's  broad  structural  elements,  frequently  seen  from  multi- 
ple viewpoints  or  as  an  exploration  of  movement.  From  this  abstracting,  a 
vocabulary  of  elements  emerged  which  in  practice  became  formal  elements  for 
the  artists'  manipulation.  An  example  is  the  Cubist  angle,  filled  with  its  tiny 
tesserae  of  monochromed  brushstrokes,  which  soon  merged  into  bold  planes, 
later  still  to  be  charged  with  transforming  color.  From  the  early,  tightly  drawn 


lines  of  Cubism  or  Constructivism,  abstraction  today  has  become  freer,  more 
expansive,  and  increasingly  romantic.  It  remains  the  most  invigorating  force  in 
contemporary  art. 

This  new  way  of  making  art  was  soon  recognized  by  adventuring  American 
artists  who  visited  Europe  prior  to  the  influential  Armory  Show  of  1913.  I  lie 
drawings  in  the  present  exhibition,  selected  from  the  Museum's  collection, 
review  seven  decades  of  abstract  development,  from  Y)\\  to  V)H\,  with  most  of 
the  major  modern  schools  represented. 

American  sensibility  in  abstract  art  differs  noticeably  from  its  European 
counterpart.  Americans  enlarge  scale,  increase  size,  and  allow  images  cither  to 
grow  in  complexity,  filling  the  picture  plane,  or,  more  recently,  to  become 
reductive  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  European  expressionists  a  short,  choppy 
line  is  often  used,  whereas  the  Americans  often  blend  supple  lines  into  a  larger 
whole,  with  the  individual  strokes  contributing  to  the  dynamics  demanded  by 
the  composition.  Black  and  white,  the  primary  tonal  contrasts,  are  often 
introduced  by  the  artists  with  inventive  variations  when  exploring  new  forms. 

Among  the  first  American  artists  provoked  by  abstraction  were  Max  Weber 
and  Arthur  Dove,  both  of  whom  visited  Europe  early  in  the  century.  Weber's 
quick  understanding  of  Cubism  is  demonstrated  by  his  use  of  shallow  space,  the 
tonal  contrasts  between  differing  segments,  and  the  overall  nature  of  the  frontal 
pattern  of  design,  which  suggests  massive,  leafy  vegetation.  Dove  built  his 
compositions  by  simplifying  shapes  that  suggest  sources  in  nature.  He  contrasts 
round,  rising  shapes  against  plunging,  briskly  drawn  lines  of  force. 

Peripherally  associated  with  the  Stieglitz  circle,  Charles  Duncan  was  an 
early  non-objective  artist  of  unfulfilled  promise.  His  abstract  composition  seen 
here  probably  refers  to  a  still  life.  By  flattening  and  interlocking  the  planes, 
Duncan  unifies  these  variously  shaped  elements  into  a  tightly  contained  image 
whose  pictorial  weight  is  reinforced  by  color. 

Stuart  Davis,  too,  used  still  life  to  explore  abstraction;  developing  shapes 
were  suggested  by  the  planar  or  linear  relationships  of  the  objects  before  him. 
The  Cubist  tradition,  even  at  its  most  abstract,  retained  significant  clues  to  the 
identity  of  its  source.  Davis  soon  broke  from  this  tradition  altogether.  The 
surface  pentimenti  reveal  the  workings  of  his  mind  as  he  strove  to  make  each 
line  carry  a  demonstrative  aspect  of  the  design. 

Very  different  from  Davis  was  the  young  Arshile  Gorky.  A  naturally  gifted 
draftsman,  Gorky  assimilated  modern  tendencies  while  incorporating  into 
them  old  master  schematics.  Initially  influenced  by  art,  he  later  sought  to 
synthesize  history  with  his  own  observations  of  nature,  preferring  rhythmic 
generalizations  to  specific  references.  Like  Gorky,  Mark  Tobey  possessed  a 
linear  temperament:  he  drew  webs  of  illuminated  line  that  course  the  surface  of 
his  pictures,  examining  motifs  as  different  as  the  cityscape,  landscape,  or 
mythic  scenes.  Subtle  skeins  of  color  and  a  delicate  wrist  action  aided  him  in 
building  these  compelling  constructs  in  space. 

In  the  1950s,  American  drawing  changed  almost  abruptly  from  its  reliance 
on  the  traditional  linear  tools,  pen  or  pencil,  to  a  painterly  inspired  direction 
demanding  brushes.  Philip  Guston,  David  Smith,  Ad  Reinhardt.  Sam  Francis, 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Franz  Kline,  and  many  others  of  diverse  temperaments 


seized  the  lush  line  and  opulent  surface  possibilities  of  brush  drawings.  The 
liquid  properties  of  ink,  paint,  watercolor,  and  gouache  invited  many  new 
opportunities.  This  situation  coincided  with  the  rise  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism, which  was  concerned  with  the  canvas  surface  as  an  arena  of  action  for  paint 
manipulation.  The  introspective  tensions  and  delicate  serenity  of  Reinhardt 
differ  from  the  brisk,  compound  lines  of  Kline.  De  Kooning,  rejecting  the 
rigors  of  his  classical  training,  broke  through  stale  traditions  and  emerged  as  our 
leading  expressionist  painter.  He  moves  either  planar  or  ductile  lines  across  the 
page,  stimulating  our  senses  as  much  as  our  minds. 

Cyclical  rules  seem  to  hold  sway  in  art  as  elsewhere  and  the  expressionist 
freedoms  of  the  1950s  shifted  in  the  late  1960s  to  a  rising  appreciation  of  a 
balanced,  reserved,  and  theoretical  art.  During  these  years,  increased  approba- 
tion was  extended  to  the  work  ofjosef  Albers  and  Fritz  Glarner.  This  revision  of 
taste  expanded  to  include  Agnes  Martin  and  younger  artists  such  as  Brice 
Marden  and  Richard  Serra.  The  critical  concept  of  Minimalism  emerged,  in 
which  modes  of  expression  are  construed  solely  from  simple  geometric  shapes. 
Robert  Rauschenberg  synthesized  the  structures  of  Albers  with  the  surface 
appearance  of  Abstract  Expressionism,  while  incorporating  fragmentary  fig- 
ural  references.  The  entire  page  became  not  only  the  arena  of  action,  but  an 
integral  component  in  the  drawing's  composition.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  work 
of  Serra,  Marden,  and  Dorothea  Rockburne,  as  well  as  Rauschenberg.  The 
image  is  no  longer  isolated  on  the  sheet,  but  unified  with  it. 

Stuart  Davis,  Study  for  Egg  Beater  No.  3,  1928 
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Agnes  Martin,  Untitled,  1960 

A  classicizing  approach  continues  developing  in  the  spare,  structured  draw- 
ings of  Joel  Shapiro,  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Richard  Diebenkorn,  and  Leon  Polk 
Smith.  Shapiro's  hard  forms  suggest  sculptural  spaces  and  reflect  the  geo- 
metries of  his  own  constructions.  Carefully  poised  tension  results  from  Kelly's 
fastidious  understanding  of  planimetric  color  and  spatial  balance.  Diebenkorn 
charges  geometric  elements  of  a  felt  construction  with  a  western  space  and 
luminosity.  A  light,  infused  with  breath,  enhances  the  spatial  experience.  Smith 
achieves  a  tough  spatial  unity,  using  the  simplest  elements.  His  optical  transfor- 
mations elicit  changing  sensations  of  space  and  form  in  the  mind's  eye. 

To  conjure  anonymous  lines,  shapes,  space,  and  color,  sensations  derived 
not  from  the  repetition  of  natural  images,  but  from  echoes  of  man's  sensate 
experience,  is  the  challenge  of  abstract  art.  While  this  may  produce  a  viewer 
response  different  from  the  artist's  specific  intentions,  the  experience  is  always 
valid.  This  breadth  of  possibilities  is  the  sign  of  continuing  life. 


PAUL  CUMMINGS 

Adjunct  Curator,  Drawings 


Ink  on  paper,  18g  x  23§ 
(47.3x60)  sight 

Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art     61.23 

Ellsworth  Kelly  (b.  1923) 

Black  Triangle  with  White,  1977 

Collage  and  ink  on  paper, 

31*  x  34!  (80x87.6) 

Gift  of  Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

78.100 

Franz  Kline  (1910-1962) 

Untitled,  1960 

Ink  on  paper,  8!  x  10!  (21.6  x  26.7) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Weiss 

78.53 

Barry  Le  Va  (b.  1941) 

Installation  Study  for  Any  Rectangular 

Space:  Accumulated  Vision:  Boundaries 

Designated  (Configurations  Indicated), 

1977 

Ink  and  pencil  construction  and 

tracing  paper,  42  x  62! 

(106.7x158.8) 

The  List  Purchase  Fund     77.71 

Brice  Marden  (b.  1938) 

Untitled,  1968 

Crayon,  graphite,  and  wax  on  paper, 

22x31!  (55.9x80) 


Given  in  memory  of  Hermon  More  by 
four  of  his  friends     69.16 

Agnes  Martin  (b.  1916) 

Untitled,  1960 

Ink  on  paper,  111  x  9|  (30.2  x  23.8) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the  M. 

Anthony  Fisher  Purchase  Fund  and 

the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

81.30 

Elizabeth  Murray  (b.  1940) 

Shake,  1979 

Charcoal  on  paper,  46!  x  38 

(118.1x96.5) 

Gift  of  Joel  and  Anne  Ehrenkranz     79.60 

Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925) 

Untitled,  1968 

Pencil,  gouache,  and  magazine 

transfer  on  paper,  23g  x  291 

(60.8x75.9) 

Purchased  with  the  aid  of  funds  from 

the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

72.134 

Ad  Reinhardt  (1913-1967) 

Untitled,  c.  1950 

Gouache  on  paper,  22!  x  31 

(57.1x78.7) 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  A.  Bergman     79.53 


Alan  Saret,  Ensoulment  of  the  Golden  Age  Intention,  1970 
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Dorothea  Rockburnc  (b.  1929) 

Drawing  Which  Makes  Itself,  1973 

Ink  on  paper.  29]  x  39f 

(75.6x101)  sight 

Gift  of  Frances  and  Sydney  Lewis 

76.7 

Alan  Saret  (b.  1944) 

Ensoulment  of  the  Golden  Age  Intention, 

1970 

Pencil  and  colored  pen  on  paper, 

24x371(61x95.9) 

Purchase     74.11 

Richard  Serra  (b.  1939) 

Untitled,  1972 

Lithographic  crayon  on  paper, 

37fx49|(95.9xl26.4) 

Gift  of  Susan  Morse  Hilles     74.10 

Joel  Shapiro  (b.  1941) 
Untitled,  1975 

Charcoal  on  paper,  35  x  46 
(88.9x116.8) 

Wilfred  P  and  Rose  Cohen  Purchase 
Fund     81.16 

David  Smith  (1906-1965) 

Eng  #6,  1952 

Tempera  and  oil  on  paper,  29f  x  42? 

(75.6x107.3) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Saalfield,  the 

H.  van  Ameringen  Foundation 

(and  purchase)     79.43 

Leon  Polk  Smith  (b.  1906) 

Pregnant  Space,  1981 

Collage  and  charcoal  on  paper, 

591x40(151.8x101.6) 

Gift  of  the  artist     81.37 

Mark  Tobey  (1890-1976) 
Universal  Field,  1949 
Pastel  and  tempera  on  cardboard, 
28x44  (71.1x111.8)  sight 
Purchase     50.24 

Jack  Tworkov  (b.  1900) 
Untitled  Drawing,  1958,  1958 
Charcoal  on  paper,  18  x  24 
(45.7x61) 

Gift  of  the  1960-61  Friends' 
Acquisition  Committee     61.19 

Charmion  von  Wiegand  (b.  1899) 

Untitled,  1946 

Gouache  on  paper,  28|  x  24i 

(72.4x61.6) 


Leon  Polk  Smith,  Pregnant  Space,  1981 


Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Feinberg 
69.112 

Max  Weber  (1881-1961) 

Forest  Scene,  1911 

Watercolor  and  graphite  on  paper, 

121x8(31.8x20.3)' 

Gift  of  the  H.  van  Ameringen 

Foundation  and  the  Felicia  Meyer 

Marsh  Purchase  Fund     81.7 

Jean  Xceron  (1890-1967) 
U  Form  So.  553 A,  1962 
Watercolor  on  paper,  30  x  21| 
(76.2x54.3) 
Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest     77.1.55 
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Josef  Albers  (1888-1976) 

Reverse  +  Obverse,  1962 

Ink  on  paper,  22|  x  14 

(57.2x35.6)  sight 

Gift  under  the  Ford  Foundation 

Purchase  Program     63.13 

William  Baziotes  (1912-1963) 

Sea  Forms,  1951 

Pastel  on  paper,  38J  x  25$  (96.8  x  63.8) 

Purchase     52.19 

Alexander  Calder  (1898-1976) 

Four  Black  Dots,  1974 

Gouache  on  paper,  29?  x  43 

(74.3  x  109.2) 

Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

Foundation,  Inc.     74.94 

Stuart  Davis  (1894-1964) 

Study  for  Egg  Beater  No.  3,  1928 

Graphite  and  colored  pencil  on  paper, 

17x211(43.2x54.3) 

Charles  Simon  Purchase  Fund     80.46 

Willem  de  Kooning  (b.  1904) 

Landscape,  Abstract,  c.  1949 

Oil  on  paper  mounted  on  board, 

19x251(48.3x64.8) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Temple 

68.96 

Black  and  White,  1959 

Enamel  on  paper  (both  sides), 

271x39(69.2x99.1) 

Gift  in  memory  of  Audrey  Stern  Hess 

75.21 


Richard  Diebenkorn  (b.  1922) 

Untitled,  1980 

Oil  on  paper,  38  x  25  (96.5  x  63.5) 

Gift  of  Joel  and  Anne  Ehrenkranz    80.41 

Arthur  G.  Dove  (1880-1946) 
Abstraction,  Number  2,  c.  1911 
Charcoal  on  paper,  20|  x  17? 
(52.3x44.5)  sight 
Purchase     61.50 

Charles  Duncan  (1887-1970) 

Untitled,  1920-25 

Gouache  and  watercolor  on  illustration 

board,  20  x  19H  (50.8  x  50.6) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 

Marsteller  and  the  Charles  Simon 

Purchase  Fund     80.45 

Sam  Francis  (b.  1923) 

Untitled,  1956 

Oil  on  paper,  30|  x  22g 

(77.5x56.2) 

Anonymous  gift     74.120 

Fritz  Glarner  (1899-1972) 

Study  for  Tondo,  1962 

Pastel  on  paper,  20£  x  13g 

(52.1x33.3) 

The  List  Purchase  Fund  and 

the  Charles  Simon  Purchase  Fund     80.44 

Arshile  Gorky  (1904-1948) 

Nighttime,  Enigma  and  Nostalgia, 

c.  1931-32 

Ink  on  paper,  24  x  31  (61  x  78.7) 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  A.  Bergman     80.54 

Study  for  Summation,  1946 
Crayon  and  pencil  on  paper, 
191  x  25^(50.5x64.8) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfgang 
Schwabacher     50.18 

Gertrude  Greene  (1904-1956) 

Untitled  I,  1933 

Graphite  on  paper,  13s  x  10$ 

(34.3x26.4) 

Gift  of  Martin  and  Agneta  Gruss     81.5 

Philip  Guston  (1913-1980) 
Ink  Drawing,  1952,  1952 


